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THE GREAT FAIR AT MAKARIEF, 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN RUSSIA. 
A TALE OF THE TIME OF CATHERINE II. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE FAIR OF MAKARIEF.—TRAVELLER'S 
REST. 


Leavine the liberated ship-builder to rejoice in 


to languish in his dungeon; the serf painter, 
Ivanoff, to complete his “ great work,” and to 
smart under hereditary degradation and cruel 
oppression; and the philanthropist to prosecute 
his self-denying investigations ; leaving behind us 


his unexpected promotion ; the knouted murderer | alsoy for a season, the broad streets and empty 
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squares of the modern, unfinished city in which 
our scenes have hitherto been laid ; we enter a vast 
encampment of tents and booths on the banks of 
the Volga; listen to the loud roar of active and 
hurried commerce—the commingling of many and 
diverse languages in one incomprehensible din ; 
and push our way through the tens of thousands 
of busy, eager buyers and sellers, at the great fair 
of Makarief. 

Here, at the time of which we write, was the 
great rallying point of the internal commerce of 
the Russian empire; and here, through several 
weeks before summer was ended, were annually 
assembled multitudes from every quarter of that 
empire, from distant countries of Europe and 
from Asia. Pouring into that great conflux and 
whirlpool of human passions and interests, day 
after day, came native merchants from all points 
of the compass: came Jews from Poland, Jews 
from Germany, Jews from nearer home, Jews 
from everywhere : came Englishmen, came French- 
men, came Greeks, came Danes, came Finns, 
came Saxons, came Turks, came Georgians and 
Mongolians, and Hungarians, and Bucharians, 
and Circassians: came representatives of every 
nation, barbarian or civilized, bond or free: came 
hunters from frozen, inhospitable Siberia, with 
bales of furs, of bulk incredible, of value incal- 
culable, and of animals innumerable: came others 
from the same regions, with ivory from its fossil 
caves, and with the treasures of its mines, in cast 
iron and wrought iron and polished steel: came 
Persians and others from the distant East, with 
silks of richest fabric, and raw silk for western 
looms; with shawls of cashmere ; with carpets of 
Teheran ; with vessels of silver and vessels of 
gold; with jewels of highest lustre ; with swords 
and daggers of Damascus steel and trusty temper ; 
and with the nameless ,treasures of farthest Ind: 
came Turks with tobacco, and with opium, and 
rhubarb, and gum, and spices, and senna, and 
manna: came Tartars from Tartary Proper with 
hides: came Tartars from the Crimea with salt : 
came Chinamen with ten thousand chests of tea 
of the finest bloom, and other ten thousands added 
to that—-brought thousands of miles by land and 
by river, for tea-drinking, thirsty Russia: came 
Astrakhans from the borders of the Caspian sea, 
with millions on millions of salted fish for the 
Lent which was to come: came merchants from 
the near Kasan with perfumed leather : came hemp 
and flax, unwrought and wrought in countless 
bales: came cordage and rope, in endless coils: 
came sugar, timber, wool, and mountains of rags : 
and there, through miles of canvas city, in throngs 
and crowds, amidst countless treasures, the aggre- 
gation and agglomeration of: national trade, the 
monster bazaar of the whole world, did men come 
to bargain and cheapen, to haggle and barter— 
come to buy, to sell, to pay old debts and contract 
new ones ; come to receive payment ; to deal fairly, 
and even to cheat. 

The river was crowded with vessels far up and 
far down the stream, farther than the eye could 
reach: the land, for miles along the banks, was 
covered with tents and booths for provisions ; and 
with vehicles of every description, from the abori- 
ginal telega, roughly shaped like a boat from the 
trunk of a tree, with disks of solid timber for 





wheels, to the strong but handsome equipage of 
the rich Russian merchant ; drawn by every quality 
of beast, from the sorry mule and the 
sullen ox, to the proud steed of blood and bone 
and sinew. And this, oh reader! was the fair of 
Makarief; and here, after a painful shaking and 
jolting over six or seven hundred miles of miserable 
road, through gloomy forests and across dark 
unwholesome marshes, fmd we our hero and 
Gibert Penrhyn the merchant.* 

Gilbert Penrhyn had come neither to buy nor to 
sell. He was sufficiently rich; a yearning for 
home had of late years grown powerfully upon 
him; and he had waited only the arrival of his 
nephew to manhood, to withdraw from the cares 
of commerce, and, after satisfying the young 
man’s often expressed desire to visit his uncle in 
Russia, to return to the scenes of his early life. 
This was to be his last visit to the fair of Maka- 
rief; and having closed accounts with agents and 
factors and traders, he devoted some few days to 
a journey still further south. 

The weather was yet warm and genial, though 
the summer was nearly ended ; and the landscapes 
were in that still, quiet repose whieh, in every 
country, precedes the first advances of wintry 
storm and frost and snow. Armed with a 
podorojné—an imperial order for horses—and ac- 
companied by a government courier, who called 
himself a Felt-jeger, in whose presence exorbitant 
post-masters lowered their demands, and whose 
orders they submissively obeyed, our two travel- 
lers hastened from the scene of bustle and worldly 
din, pushing onwards across the luxuriant plains 
of central Russia; reposing at night under the 
roof of their own carriage, as then was, and yet is, 
the hard necessity of travellers in a country where 
—except in large towns and at distant intervals— 
inns have yet to be established, and where the 
wretched lodgings to be sometimes obtained in 
post-houses are replete with nuisances abhorrent 
to the nicer senses of civilization—as witness the 
following incident. 

It is evening : the travellers enter a small town, 
weary with a long day’s travel. Felt-jager—an | 
important gentleman in his way— declares against | 
a proposal of Clifford’s, to take fresh horses and 
continue the journey through the bright starlight 
night ; and he clenches his objection by declaring 
that the shaking of the last day’s stages over the 
vile roads has disordered the machinery of the 


* The great annual ‘fair of Makarief—of which the above is 
not an unreal, though probably a feeble, description—was held, 
at the time of which we write, on the estate ot a Boyard, close 
by the town of that name, on the right bank of the Volga. This 

became afterwards forfeited to the crown ; and, in 1817, 
the Emperor Alexander transferred the fair to Nijni (or Nish- 
ni) Novogorod, about twenty versts higher up the river, where 
it is still held; and concerning which a more modern traveller 
than Penrhyn Clifford thus writes :— 

“ The fair of Nijni, the most considerable in the world, is the 
rendezvous of people the least alike in person, costume, lan- 
guage, religion, and manners. The number of foreigners 
— at Nijni every day during the fair exceeds two hun- 

red thousand. The men who compose this yearly gathering 
come and go daily; but the number always continues pretty 
nearly the same: nevertheless, on certain days there are at 
Nijni as many as three hundred thousand at the same time. 
The average consumption of bread in the pacific camp amounts 
to four hundred an weight a day. Except at the 
ae of this saturnalia of trade and industry, the city is life- 
ess. 
habitants, who are lost in its vast streets and naked squares 
po g the nine months that the fair-ground remains for- 
saken,” 





Nijni — numbers twenty thousand stationary in- 
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carriage, pointing exultingly to a fractured wheel 
in proof of his assertion. 

The wheel zs fractured—no doubt; and our 
travellers are obliged to submit to a delay of a 
few hours, until the fracture can be reduced, and 
the carriage put into travelling condition again 
on the following morning. 

Felt-jeger consoles the travellers under his 
care, however, by informing them that the town— 
Selo-something-or-other by name—boasts of a 
house of entertainment where a lodging may be 
had ; and thither they repair. The inn is kept by 
a Polish Jew—a sharp-eyed, hook-nosed, black- 
bearded, sallow-faced man of middle age, in 
rusty gaberdine and dirty skin, who, in a pa- 
tots composed of indifferent Russ and broken 
German, obsequiously invites the travellers to 
honour his poor house with their distinguished 
presence. 

The travellers, not greatly captivated with the 
appearance of their host, nevertheless descend 
slowly from their carriage, and follow him into 
his domicile. The aspect is not inviting: alarge 
apartment in which they find themselves, being 
occupied by the family of the host, and by some 
half score of moojiks, or boors, who lie huddled 
together on the earthen floor, dozing off, as it 
seems, the effects of an early carouse, while 
another half score are evidently on the way to the 
same unhappy climax, being deep in the cups 
served to them by the sharp-eyed host. 

The room itself is so stiflingly hot, and its 
atmosphere so awfully polluted, that the younger 
traveller gasps as he enters; for the huge stove 
in the middle of it, around which the moqjiks are 
closely clustered, is fiercely burning, though the 
day has been more than temperately warm; and 
its gaseous vapours, combined with the effluvia of 
filthy bodies and filthy garments, quass—raw 
ardent spirit of the vilest quality—soup of sour 
cabbage and salt fish, and other inconveniences, 
drive Clifford almost to the extremity of forbear- 
ance. 

Meanwhile, the merchant is explaining to the 
landlord that he requires a private room for him- 
self and his fellow traveller ; and the former, with 
a shrug of the shoulders, hesitates; but at the 
magic word “pay,” he leads the way to an upper 
room. Excepting that it is not filled with guests, 
and that the stove, not being heated, the atmo- 
sphere is cooler, there is not much to recommend 
this upper chamber. The floor is filthy, so are the 
walls, so is the ceiling; so also is the cumbrous 
wooden machine at one end of the room, bearing 
some distant resemblance to a bedstead ; and so is 
the greasy leathern protuberance on this machine, 
which the host, calls a bed. 

Courage, however ; travellers see strange sights, 
and pass through strange experiences. The car- 
riage would be better, certainly; but they must 
give up the carriage to-night, that it may be re- 
paired early in the morning; and having caused 
their luggage to be removed to their chamber, the 
merchant and his nephew begin to make themselves 
comfortable. Fortunately they have among their 
travelling stores a canister of tea, and an ample 
supply of biscuits ; and they commence a hearty 
attack on these provisions, and an equally serious 
and more sanguinary attack afterwards on —— 
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but we drop the curtain here, and wish our fellow 
countrymen good repose and pleasant dreams. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A FUNERAL. 


Ristne@ betimes the next morning, the travellers 
found their carriage yet unrepaired, and themselves 
condemned to several hours’ detention in the town. 
Patience! There was nothing better to do than 
to wait patiently ; so, after breaking their fast on 
a more inviting meal than their over-night expe- 
rience had promised, they sallied forth. 

The town, after all, and in spite of its indifferent 
hostelry, was a pretty little town. Its streets 
were narrow and straggling, it is true, but they 
were tolerably clean ; and some of the small isbas, 
or balk-built cottages, of which it was mostly com- 
posed, were tastefully constructed, and ornamented 
with balconies and projecting eaves. It had a 
market-place, too, and several small shops; and 
the shop-keepers looked tolerably sleek and flou- 
rishing. Nevertheless, an air of dejeetion was visi- 
ble on their countenances ; and the few inhabitants 
of the poorer class whom our travellers encountered 
seemed dispirited and woe-begone. 

They struck out of the town, and into the neigh- 
bouring country. Some few late crops were yet 
standing, and they showed the fertility of the soil ; 
but the mode of cultivation was of the rudest kind, 
and the peasants who were labouring were evidently 
listless and stupid. Among them, Clifford believed 
he could recognise the men who were drowning 
their senses in quass on the preceding evening. 
In one place was a group of women at work; and 
behind them was a man, tolerably well dressed, 
smoking a pipe, and armed with a long cane, which 
he flourished angrily over the heads of the poor 
female serfs, with loud commanding tones and 
vehement gestures. There was nothing particu- 
larly new in this, however, even to the younger 
traveller. Clifford had witnessed too many instances 
of the universal use of the cane in his journey 
southward, to be any longer surprised at the sight. 
A little way out of the town was a neat burial- 
ground, and near to it a convent. In the town 
itself, the travellers had noticed a small church; 
and on their return they observed that several 
women were strewing the pathway to the grave- 
yard with small branches of fir and cypress. 

As they re-entered the town, they perceived the 
doors of the church to be open, and entering, they 
found that the solemnities of a funeral service had 
just commenced. Placed on a bier, in the centre 
of the nave of the building, was an uncovered coftin; 
and on either side of it were ranged a few attend- 
ants and mourners, one of whom, a slight female 
figure, draped and veiled in deepest black, drew 
forth the sympathy of the young traveller by her 
trembling emotion and the sorrowful though re- 
strained sobs which at intervals escaped her lips. 

Softly and sweetly did the solemn vocal music— 
the kyrie-elieson—from the hidden choristers, rise 
and fall, touching the heart, as it entered the ear, 
with solemn feelings; and then the song slowly 
died away and ceased. At this instant the folding 
doors of “ the holy place,” as it is termed, were sud- 
denly opened, disclosing the penetralia of the temple, 
containing the altar covered with cloth of fadea 
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gold, and having on it a candlestick with three 
branches, with lighted tapers—the three branches 
being emblematical of the Sacred Trinity. Besides 
this, the altar sustained chalices, flagons, patens, 
and other holy vessels ; and over it was suspended 
a large coarsely painted picture, representing the 
Crucifixion. 

Penrhyn Clifford’s eye took in at a glance these 
particulars ; meanwhile, a priest in his robes, ac- 
companied by two or three monks, all bearing 
lighted tapers in their hands, descended the steps 
of the altar, placed himself at the head of the bier, 
and commenced reading the funeral service. 

The ceremonial was long and impressive; at 
length the priest and his attendants retired, and a 
curtain fell between the spectators and the altar, 
while a solemn dirge was softly chanted for the 
dead. Again the curtain was lifted, and the 
sanctuary exposed to view; and on the altar- 
steps stood the priest, bearing a cross covered with 
crape; then, in solemn procession, the priest and 
his assistants approached the bier, reciting the 
prayers for the dead. Incense was then burnt, 
and other tapers were lighted, till a blaze of light 
filled the building; and the lid of the coffin being 
removed, a parchment was laid on the insensate 
body, by the officiating priest, and chanting was 
renewed. 

Again the ceremonies were suspended, and one 
by one the spectators approached the bier, and 
gazed reverently on the dead body. Clifford and 
his uncle drew near, and cast a momentary glance 
on the mournful spectacle. The countenance of 
the deceased was that of a man of middle age— 
grey-haired, and very, very thin. The closed eyes 
were sunken deep in their sockets, and the cheek- 
bones were high and prominent. Nevertheless, a 
placid smile was fixed on the rigid lips of death, 
and the aspect of the marble face, though solemn, 
was not ghastly. 

‘Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord,” 
whispered Gilbert Penrhyn, involuntarily, as he 
bent over the corpse. 

“They rest from their labours, and their works 
do follow them,” breathed a soft voice in broken 
sobs, from among the mourners. 

Clifford started at the sound of his native tongue, 
and the voice thrilled through him. The merchant 
started too, at the unexpected response to his 
ejaculation; but there was no time to seek its 
explanation ; the other spectators had already 
withdrawn, and the two travellers retired. 

Then, with loud lamentations, no longer re- 
strained, the mourners came forward, and, bend- 
ing over the bier, kissed the cold lips of the dead. 
The mourners! there were but three: one in the 
ordinary dress of a native female servant ; one an 
aged man, a native also, and probably a serf, who, 
in the abandonment of apparent grief, gave ex- 
pression to piercing dolorous cries, and cast him- 
self violently and in despair on the cold pavement, 
exclaiming, “ Batushka, Batushka !* alas! alas! 
my master is dead, and what more have I to live 
for ?”’ One other mourner remained to give the 
last kiss, and drop the latest tear on the dead. It 
was the veiled female whom Clifford had previ- 


* Literally, ‘‘ Grandfather, grandfather !’—a term often 
used py the peasantry towards a kind master, and implying 
the highest degree of reverence and respect. 








ously singled out for notice, and whose trembling 
steps he now watched, as, unsupported, she ap- 
proached the coffin. For one moment she hesitated, 
as though summoning courage; and then she 
slowly lifted her heavy veil; and in the momentary 
glance which the young traveller thus obtained of 
her grief-stricken features, he recognised those of 
his fellow passenger, and the sharer of his dangers 
by shipwreck—Feodora Graham. 


Once more the priest approaches the bier: he 
sprinkles the corpse with a white powder—pours 
on it consecrated oil—pronounces the words of the 
primeval doom [which Gilbert, interpreting, whis- 
pers in the ears of his inattentive nephew], 
**Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return!’” Then the lid of the coffin is replaced 
and fastened down—a requiem is sweetly sung 
by the concealed choristers—a procession com- 
mences, headed by priest and monks, still bearing 
tapers—then the body on a telega—then the 
young veiled mourner in a small carriage, solitary 
and sinking with fatigue and grief—then the pair 
of servant mourners—and then a long, irregular, 
and tumultuous line of spectators, all hurrying 
along the fir-strewed path to the burial-ground— 
and, finally, the two sympathizing travellers are 
left alone. 

In a few words Clifford informed his uncle of 
the discovery he had made. 

“Poor child!” exclaimed the merchant. “ It 
was Feodora, then, who so quickly caught up my 
whispered ejaculation. May it prove to be so 
indeed ; and that the dead rests from his labours, 
and sleeps in Jesus!” 

“You will make some inquiries about the poor 
girl before we leave this place, uncle?” said Clif- 
ford, hesitatingly. 

“Will I not, Pen? Dear child! and she a 
stranger among strangers, probably poor too! 
Why was our carriage suffered to break down 
with us yesterday, Pen? and why was it not 
mended this morning? Answer me that, my 
dear boy.” 

“ T know what you would say, uncle.” 

“ Of course you do, my boy: I am only think- 
ing how I can manage to make inquiries with due 
respect to the dear child’s sorrow. Do you think 
she would have known you again, Pen?” 

“T think not, sir. We stood behind, you know, 
till we St 

“Yes, yes; and besides, the poor thing would 
hiwe been so swallowed up in her deep grief, that 
she could not have given a thought or a look to a 
stranger. Iam thinking, Pen,” he added, “ that 
it would be better for only one of us to intrude on 
the poor young lady at such a time; and as I am 
the older of the two, there would be less indelicacy 
—you understand me, my dear boy, I am sure.” 

Penrhyn perfectly understood his simple-hearted 
uncle ; and he also agreed with him in the pro- 
priety of his proposed plan. 

“Tf it seems necessary to offer any assistance 
to the poor child, you know, Pen, it would be 
better for an old gentleman and fellow country- 
man like me, old enough to be her father, my dear 
boy—to offer it. You see I can satisfy her of my 
character and so on—and ——.” - 

“You are quite right, uncle,” said Penrhyn 
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Clifford, smiling at the delicate scruples and wise 
precautions of his uncle. 

“The questionis,’’ continued Gilbert,rather think- 
ing aloud, than speaking directly to his nephew— 
“how I am to gain access to the young lady.” 

“ The priest ”’—Clifford suggested. 

“My dear boy, I envy you your quickness of 
apprehension and your happy thought. The priest 
is the very person to give us all the information 
we require ; and I have generally found the parish 
priests of this country—popes though they are 
called—to be courteous and communicative. And 
as to our journey, Pen, why, we can put that off till 
to-morrow. How very providential that the wheel 
of the carriage broke yesterday,” said Gilbert Pen- 
rhyn. 





AN OCEAN POST-OFFICE. 


A PposT-oFFICE without a receiver to take charge 
of a letter, or a postman to deliver it—without 
security from the prying curiosity of an accidental 
visitor, or the shelter of a substantial roof from 
the wind and rain of heaven—has no existence 
within the compass of the British isles, though 
known within the limits of the empire. 

Through seven months in the year, or from 
April to October inclusive, the south-east monsoon 
blows with great regularity on the northern coasts 
of Australia, though with variable strength. It 
commonly insures to vessels from New South 
Wales, bound to any of the ports of India and 
China, or to Singapore, a rapid run to the west- 
ward through Torres Strait. They find it there- 


fore advantageous to follow this course, instead of 
sailing around the southern shores, as, at the 
season named, strong opposite gales render the 
doubling of Cape Leenwin, at the south-west 
extremity, a task of immense difficulty, except to 
ships of superior qualities, better manned and 
more ably commanded than ordinary merchant- 


men. In proceeding to Torres Strait, two passages 
present themselves, the inner and the outer route, 
so called in reference to the coral reefs, which form 
a vast submarine buttress skirting the north-east 
coast of the island-continent. This is the locality 
of the Great Barrier Reef, the longest known 
coral formation in the world. It stretches from 
Breaksea Spit to New Guinea, a linear extent of 
more than a thousand miles, at a mean distance of 
about thirty miles from the mainland. The outer 
side rises precipitously from fathomless waters. 
On its margin, the swell of the Pacific Ocean 
breaks with tremendous violence and magnificent 
effect, producing a curling line of dazzling white 
foam, often without a single interruption to its 
continuity for several leagues, while the roar of 
the arrested deep is heard far and wide. Inside, 
or between the reef and the shores, the waters 
are perfectly tranquil. There is communication 
through this remarkable colossal barrier by 
intricate boat channels, and a few openings for 
ships, but the navigation demands the constant 
care of the mariner, to be conducted with safety. 
The inner route, between the reef and the land, is 
the safest passage ; but it is the longest, as vessels 
have to anchor during the night, owing to many 
abrupt coral shoals existing within a short dis- 
tance of deep soundings. This not only causes 





delay, but is burdensome to weak-handed crews. 
The outer route lies through the main ocean to a 
certain latitude, where the Great Barrier is enter- 
ed by one of its principal openings, and a course 
steered through it to the north-west. This 
passage, though the most dangerous, is generally 
preferred; and life and property are placed in 
jeopardy for the dubious advantage of saving a 
day or two in the length of the run. Having 
passed the coralline archipelago, Booby Island 
marks the western limit of danger in Torres Strait, 
in the ordinary track of vessels. Here it is usual 
for crews to land, in order to enjoy a brief period 
of repose after the anxieties of the passage, which, 
short as it is, has sprinkled grey hairs over many 
aseaman’s head. The island is also called the 
“ Post-oftice ;”’ and is best known by that name, 
for a reason which will now be specified. 

During the surveying voyages of Captain King, 
about thirty years ago, he observed on the island 
several piles of stones, which had been heaped up 
by the crews of the various ships passing, as 
memorials of their visit. Among other notices of 
a similar nature, there was a board, inscribed with 
a record of the recent arrival of the “ Sea Flower” 
from Sydney, after a voyage by the outer route of 
twenty-two days. Had the officer been proceed- 
ing to that port, he might have conveyed the 
intelligence, and have thus relieved at an earlier 
date the anxiety of the ship-owner respecting the 
safe accomplishment of a perilous navigation. 
The advantages of some arrangement for this 
purpose were too obvious to be neglected by naval 
commanders and the mercantile marine. In 1835, 
Captain Hobson of H.MLS. “ Rattlesnake,” after- 
wards governor of New Zealand, erected a flag- 
staff, and provided a large chest in which a book 
was placed, with printed forms for passing ships 
to fill up, registering their arrival, with the ad- 
dition of useful memoranda respecting their 
voyages. The book was furnished by an officer in 
the Indian army, Colonel Hanson of Madras. 
Pens and ink were likewise supplied to make the 
requisite entries. As the chest might serve the pur- 
pose of a letter-box, the words “ Post Office” were 
painted over it; and ships have been in the habit 
of leaving letters for transmission by any vessel 
proceeding in the required directions. Subse- 
quently a shed was erected, and some provisions 
stored—beef and biscuit—for the benefit of any 
boat’s crew escaping from a wreck. All vessels 
are expected to keep up the stock, and maintain 
the establishment in repair, as an object of common 
interest and utility, though, strange to say, the 
propensity to damage and deface, from the mere 
love of mischief, which seems inveterate in some 
minds, has here been displayed. A similar postal 
arrangement prevails at the Galapagos Islands, in 
an opposite quarter of the Pacific, among the 
whalers. 

The other name of the locality, Booby Island, is 
derived from the bird so called, a stupid species of 
gannet, which is occasionally found in great num- 
bers at the spot. This is chiefly in the month of 
September, the season of incubation. At other 
periods, there are quails and pigeons in equal 
abundance. The island is only a quarter of a mile 
in diameter, about thirty feet high, with a flat 
summit of bare porphyry rock. A valley intersects 
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the north-west side, in which there are a few 
creepers, some brushwood, and two or three trees 
of tolerable size, with a peculiar broad green leaf, 
bearing a resemblance to that of the wild almond 

of the West Indies. 

Ships following the outer route enter the Great 
Barrier at a large opening in the reefs, from five 
to six miles wide. Raine Island occupies the mid- 
channel. This is a low narrow coral rock, about a 
quarter of a mile in length, bearing a coarse green 
vegetation, but without any fresh water. No bot- 
tom is found in any part of the opening with a line 
of a hundred and twenty fathoms, not even close to 
the island. If the channel is entered late in the 
afternoon, it is prudent for vessels to run up it a 
short distance, where soundings may be reached, 
and then anchor for the night. By this means, on 
the next morning, the eastern sun will clearly re- 
veal to the mast-head man all the dangers in the 
track; and through the whole passage of the Bar- 
rier, ships should be under moderate sail, with an 
anchor ready to drop at a moment’s notice. To 
enable seamen to hit the opening at Raine Island, 
Captain Blackwood, of H.MLS. “ Fly,” appointed to 
survey the route, erected a beacon upon the small 
coral isle. This is a circular stone tower on its east- 
ern extremity, thirty feet in diameter at the base, 
where the walls are five feet thick, and twenty- 
seven feet at the top. The roof is a dome-shaped 
frame of wood, covered with painted canvas. The 
summit rises to the height of sixty-four feet, and at 
low water stands seventy-five feet above the level 
of the sea. Internally, the tower is divided into 
three stories, which are accessible by ladders. 
Externally, it is painted with alternate red and 
black vertical stripes ; and in clear weather it is 
visible from a ship’s deck at the distance of eight 
or nine miles, but at twelve or thirteen miles from 
the mast-head. There is a large tank adja- 
cent for the collection of rain-water; and a gar- 
den has been planted with cocoa-nuts, maize, and 
pumpkins, for the succour of shipwrecked or other- 
wise distressed mariners. 

The practice of introducing the plants and ani- 
mals that are serviceable to man to patches of land 
in the ocean, naturally destitute of them, but ca- 
pable of maintaining them, cannot be too strongly 
commended. It is a cheap and easy method of 
conferring a benefit of unknown importance. 
Crews cast adrift by the mischances of the deep, 
in frail boats or on frailer rafts, may reach the 
strand when on the verge of famine, and not only 
find the succour needed to preserve life, but have 
strength invigorated for further efforts to escape 
the perils of their condition ; while ships far away 
from any known port may recruit their stocks 
with seasonable supplies. Many desolate islets 
have thus been converted inadvertently or by de- 
sign into useful provision stores. Rabbit Island, 
in Bass’s Strait, derives its name from the abund- 
ance of those animals found on it, the offspring of 

a pair turned loose by a sealer. In 1843, Captain 
Stokes landed on Deal Island, in the same locality, 
and unexpectedly met with a quantity of fine 
carrots in one of the valleys on the northern side. 
They were originally planted by some sealers, and 
the winds had dispersed the seed until the whole 
valley was filled with the vegetable. He added 





| tions, and had laid several eggs. 


ing well at the period of his departure, and will be 
of value to any unfortunate voyagers who may be 
thrown hungry ashore. 

The Auckland group, to the south of New Zea- 
land, consisting of one extensive island, nearly the 
size of the Isle of Man, and several smaller ones, 
possesses a copious indigenous vegetation, and birds 
of the New Zealand species ; but there was no land 
animal at the time of its discovery by Captain Bris- 
tow, in the year 1806. He left upon the shore a 

number of pigs, which have increased in a surpris- 

ing manner, and now run wild on the main island. 

They feed principally upon the Aralia polaris, 

which produces orbicular waxy flowers as large as 

a child’s head, growing on rocks and banks ; and 

upon the roots of the Plewrophyllum criniferum, 

another remarkable and striking plant, covering 

large spaces of ground, the stems and leaves of 

which are trampled down to form littering places. 

Whaling vessels frequently resorting to these 

islands for fishing, also to obtain wood and water, 

have since introduced goats and rabbits ; and upon 

the arrival of Sir James Ross, with the Antarctic 

Expedition in 1840, he found roots of potatoes, 

and plants of Siberian kale growing, which had 

been left by some of his predecessors. Though 

no post-office existed, there was intelligence re- 

corded on two painted boards, erected upon poles 

in a conspicuous spot. They were memorials of 
the visit of the French government expedition 

under D’Urville, and of one of the vessels of the 

American exploring expedition under Wilkes. 

The latter, a black board with white letters 

stated—* U.S. brig ‘ Porpoise,’ seventy-three days 

out from Sydney, New Holland, on her return 

from an exploring cruize along the Antarctic 

Circle ; all well ; arrived the 7th, and sailed again 

on the 10th March, for the Bay of Islands, New 

Zealand.” Ross added to the stock of useful 

animals a ram and two cows from each of his two 

ships, which were landed at separate points, several 

miles distant from each other. Some poultry 

were also put on shore ; and before the ships sailed, 

the hens had formed nests in well-concealed situa- 

Cabbage, turnip, 

mustard and cress, radish and other seeds, were 
likewise sown in a plot of ground cleared for the 
purpose; and gooseberry, currant, raspberry, and 

strawberry plants, taken out from Hobart Town, 

were distributed in various localities. Such 
attempts to supply the desolate places of the earth 
with a nutritive vegetation, and a stock of useful 
animals, agreeably contrast with the martial deeds 
which tend to reduce scenes of fertility to a 
wilderness ; and in the case of remote isles, sur- 
rounded with stormy seas, they may essentially con- 
tribute to save the lives and lessen the hardships 
of those who gain the shore, after their vessel has 
been destroyed by the tempest. ‘“ Why,” justly 
inquires Humboldt, “have not men preserved 
everywhere the names of those who, instead of 
ravaging the earth, have enriched it with plants 
useful to the human race?” Such individuals 
deserve monuments, as the agents of civilization 
and the benefactors of humanity, not only in the 
time present, but for ages to come. Happy are 
those who embrace the opportunities of usefulness 
which are continually presenting themselves tothose 





some rabbits to the food-plant, which were thriv- 





who are quick-sighted enough to observe them. 
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A REPORTER IN THE BRITISH SENATE. 
STANDING ORDERS AND PRIVATE BILLS. 


THERE can be but few of those inquiring minds 
who delight in the “ severer studies,” such as the 
parliamentary debates, to whom it has not been, 
at some time or other, a question of perplexity as 
to what those “ standing orders” could be which 
prevented this, necessitated that, and rendered 
the accomplishment of the third thing uncertain. 
After a great deal of discussion and anxiety, local 
excitement and general expenditure, you may 
have seen in the papers, or have been otherwise 
made aware, that the “ Pottleton and Bilbury 
Railway and Dock Company’s Bill,” in which 
you have invested a considerable amount of 
money, was “thrown out.” Why? you naturally 
ask. “ The ‘ standing orders’ were not complied 
with,” is the official response, and all the informa- 
tion you will probably get. But you will be 
favoured with the “little bill,” containing a few 
items of which the following are specimens. 
On depositing your bill, plan, petition, or any 
other document, at the Private Bill Office, £5; 
and for every day on which the examiners shall 
inquire into the compliance with the standing 
orders, £5. These precede your getting into the 
house or committee with your bill. As you go on, 
you are required to be still more liberal. Petition 
for the bill, £5 ; first reading, £15 ; second reading, 
£15; report of committee, £15; third reading, £15. 
These fees are doubled if the money proposed to 
be raised exceeds £50,000, and are increased in 
the same proportion according to the amount of 
the money to be obtained under the bill. For 
instance, if you propose to raise a million, you 
must pay nine times the preceding scale of fees. 
For every day the committee on your bill sits, 
you pay £10 if you appear by counsel, and £5 if 
without counsel. If any of these bills interfere 
with your personal property or local rights, or if 
from any other cause you desire to oppose them, 
you can do so on these moderate terms: when 
you deposit your memorial complaining that “ the 
standing orders have not been complied with,” 
you pay £1; with the presentation or deposit of 
every petition against a private bill, you pay £2; 
for every day on which the examiners shall 
inquire into your memorial, £3; for every day on 
which you appear, to oppose the bill by counsel, 
£5 ; without counsel, £3. So much for the mere 
promotion or opposition of a private bill. There 
are, further, more certain “general” fees which we 
need not here detail at length. 

We now proceed to describe these said standing 
orders, both as to their nature and operations, 
particularly in reference to these “ private bills,” 
of which so many are always before the house. 
We give our general reader fair warning that 
this will be a dry paper, and devoted entirely to 
business, so that he may, if he please, skip it over. 
But as the persons more or less concerned in 
private bills are to be found by thousands, in every 
class of society, we trust that this chapter will 
not be without interest to a large portion of the 
community. At any rate, it will serve to cast 
much light upon a portion of our legislative 
machinery, of which at present but little is known 
to the public. 





The first step is the appointment by Mr. 
Speaker of certain gentlemen as “examiners of 
petitions for private bills ;’ eleven gentlemen are 
also nominated at the commencement of every 
session as “the select committee on standing 
orders.” The chairman of this committee is 
ex officio chairman of a third committee, known 
as the “committee of selection.” There is also 
appointed at the same time a “ general committee 
on railway and canal bills,” which, although it 
has by no means the business of years gane by, has 
nevertheless a vast amount of work to do, in con- 
sequence of the numerous “ extensions,” “ branch 
lines,” and “ amalgamations,” perpetually being 
brought forward. The committee of selection has 
power to discharge members from attendance on 
this railway committee, and to appoint others in 
their stead. The committee [%. e. sub-committee] 
on each railway or canal bill, or “ group ” of such 
bills when several of them are taken together, 
must consist of five members not locally or other- 
wise interested in them; the general railway 
committee appoints the chairman, while the com- 
mittee of selection appoints the four members. 
There is also a committee on divorce bills. Such 
are the general committees with which each 
session opens; the others are called select com- 
mittees, and are appointed with the consent of the 
whole house to inquire into and report upon 


subjects. ' 

It will be seen that it is no very light matter 
to comply with the standing orders, when we 
state that there are no fewer than fifty-one of them, 
compliance with which must be proved betore the 
examiners aforesaid, previous to proceeding with 
any private bill. They are arranged under five 
distinct heads, namely: 1, Notices by advertise- 
ment: 2, Notices and applications to owners, 
lessees, and occupiers of land and houses : 3, Docu- 
ments to be deposited at certain specified times 
and places : 4; and in certain prescribed forms : 5, 
and lastly, regulations are made in regard to 
estimates, subscription contracts, (or declarations in 
lieu of them,) and deposits of money in certain cases. 

Many people will be surprised, if they have not 
made themselves familiar with the subject, to 
learn the vast range of matters comprised within 
the limits of these so-called “ private bills.” They 
are divided into two classes ; the first class compre- 
hends all bills for the making, maintaining, or 
altering of any burial-ground; for altering or 
enlarging the powers of charters and corporations ; 
for building, enlarging, repairing, or maintaining 
any church or chapel ; for paving, lighting, watch- 
ing or cleansing any city or town ; for incorporat- 
ing or giving powers to any company; and for 
bills relating to crown, church, corporation, or 
charitable trust property, as well as to fisheries, 
ferries, gaols, markets, police, poor rates, etc. 
The bills which are ranked in the second class 
relate to aqueducts, archways, bridges, canals, 
docks, embankments, harbours, ports, piers, rail- 
ways, streets, sewers, tunnels, turnpikes, and 
waterworks. From this indication of the wide 
scope which is comprehended within the powers 
of these private bills it will be seen how necessary 
it is that the most stringent regulations should 
be made, both to protect the rights of the holders 
and occupiers of property, as well as the public 
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INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


interests in the various localities to which such | 


measures apply. 

Hence the origin of those terribly lengthy and 
dismally technical advertisements which may be 
seen, at certain periods of the year, in the old- 
established county papers, as well as in the “ Ga- 
zettes” of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. Parties 
promoting these bills are bound to give notice that 
they intend to petition for leave to bring them in, 
stating what the objects are, and when they will be 
deposited at the Private Bill Office. If, for in- 
stance, it is intended to apply for power to make 
compulsory purchases of property ; to confer, vary, 
or extinguish any tolls, rates, duties, or any other 
rights or privileges : such intentions must be duly 
set forth, with all the profusion, and consequent 
confusion, of legal precision, cireumlocution, and 
technicality. These lively documents extend often 





beyond a column in length; and when, as is fre- 
quently the case, there are ten or a dozen of them 
in a single number, they impart an air of in- 
tolerable dulness to the monster pages of the 
county papers ; they displace more fires, murders, 
robberies, and “enormous gooseberry” paragraphs 
—to say nothing of vestry proceedings, deaths of 
oldest inhabitants, and local news of all sorts— 
than the sub-editor could get in for the next month 
to come. The result is, that much of this impor- 
tant information is lost for ever to the readers of 
the journals in question; but to what extent that 
loss is “ deplorable,” or otherwise, this deponent 
saith not. But after all, there is often little room 
to complain of the space so occupied. 

The notices in the county papers are not only 
bound to specify fully the objects of the bills, but 
must be inserted three weeks successively in the 
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local journal, and once in the London, Edinburgh, 
or Dublin “ Gazette,” as the case may be. If the 
bills are private, without being local, they must be 
inserted once a week in one of the London daily 
papers, for three successive weeks, as well as in 
the “ Gazette.” 

The*next step is the application to the land- 
owners, lessees, and householders concerned, which 
must be attended to before the 15th of December 
immediately preceding the application for the bill. 
The written acknowledgment of the party, or the 
receipt of a postmaster for a registered letter 
addressed to his usual place of abode—provided 
such letter be not returned from the dead-letter 
office—is deemed sufficient evidence of service. 
The fullest particulars on these heads, with lists of 
owners whose property is to be interfered with— 
assenting, dissenting, and neuter—must be de- 
posited in the Private Bill Office. This is a very 
useful provision, as it gives timely notice to those 
whose interest it may be to oppose the bill; for 
instance, in the case of a bill to establish a burial 
ground or gas-works, this notice must be given 
to the owner and occupier of every house situate 
within 300 yards of the proposed site. The same 
notice is to be given when such works are pro- 
posed to be relinquished. Another provision is 
that plans, sections, with explanatory books of 
reference, and the fullest particulars, according to 
a form prescribed, must be duly prepared and 
deposited with the parish clerks, the clerks of the 
peace, etc., for public inspection. 

en a bill is opposed, the members composing 
the committee on it, cannot proceed till they have 
all signed the following declaration:—‘I do 
declare, that my constituents have no local interest, 
and that I have no personal interest, in such bill ; 
and that I will never vote on any question which 
may arise, without having duly heard and attended 
to the evidence relating thereto.” 

Members once appointed are not allowed to 
absent themselves from the sittings of the com- 
mittee, unless on account of sickness, or with the 
special permission of the house. Absentees are 
reported to the house. No petition against a bill 
is considered unless the objections to it are fully 
and clearly stated. Competition is a fair ground 
for petitioning against a bill; but shareholders can- 
not be heard unless they have reasons apart from 
the general interests of the company. The regu- 
lations affecting railway and canal bills are very 
numerous and stringent; but, as they are com- 
paratively well known, we may pass over them with 
such general indications as we have already given. 

Having thus disposed of the preliminary pro- 
ceedings, and the functions of the committees, we 
now approach the door of the house itself. All 
the standing orders before referred to must have 
been complied with, and the bill must come up duly 
endorsed by the examiner to that effect. It must 
also be signed by some of the parties to the bill. It 
enters the house in this way: the promoters de- 
posit it in the Private Bill Office, whence it is taken 
by a clerk of the house, to the table of the house, 
on which it is placed for a first reading. Every 
private bill, except name bills, must be printed, 
and a sufficiency of printed copies delivered to the 
doorkeepers for the use of the members, before the 
first reading. Should any member oppose the 


a 





second or third reading of any of these bills, it 
must be postponed till the next day on which the 
house shall sit. The bill as amended in committee 
must be printed; all amendments in the House 
of Lords must be printed and circulated with the 
votes, prior to consideration; and where any 
clause has been amended, it shall be printed in 
extenso, with every addition and substitution, in 
different type, and the omissions therefrom in- 
cluded in brackets and underlined ; and when any 
amendments are intended to be proposed to the 
lords’ amendments, such amendments shall also be 
printed in like manner. Every private bill, after 
it has been read a third time, shall be “ printed 
fair ;” and all this printing and reprinting is to be 
done “ at the expense of the parties applying for 
the same.” Here, then, is one clue to the vast 
items in the accounts of our public companies ; in 
addition to the copious list of fees, general and 
particular, mentioned in the earlier portion of these 
remarks, there is printing enough here, especially 
if the bill should be much opposed, alone to consti- 
tute an item under the designation of “ parlia- 
mentary expenses ” of no insignificant amount. 

Having got thus far, the bill goes through its 
three readings, and, if unopposed, eventually be- 
comes law by the carrying of the question, “ That 
this bill do pass—for the motion say, aye; con- 
trary say, no. Ayes have it.” It is doubtful if 
some member who said “aye,” or “no,” could tell, 
the instant afterwards, even what was the name of 
the bill, unless personally interested in watching 
it ; but the reporters “tick them off”’ on their list, 
which is in print before them. So that, if you do 
not happen to be in town, and near the spot, you 
have the satisfaction or sorrow, as the case may 
be, of learning from the papers of the following 
morning, that the company or project in which you 
are interested, has succeeded or failed in securing 
a legal and parliamentary basis on which to com- 
mence its operations. 

Such is the tedious, tortuous, and expensive 
process through which all private bills must pass ; 
they are, moreover, hedged in and held back by 
numerous other safeguards and checks, of which we 
have not space to give any further details in the 
present paper. You and your friends may have 
talked and written about your project for years ; 
thousands of pounds may have been spent upon it; 
attorneys and barristers, engineers, surveyors, con- 
tractors, et hoc genus omne, may have already 
considerably elongated their “little bills,” on ac- 
count of the scheme, whatever it may be; but all 
that the general public hears of it, in connexion 
with the house, and this almost inextricable laby- 
rinth of “standing orders” through which at length 
you rejoice to learn it has waded its way, is to be 
found, the morning after it has received the final 
sanction of the legislature, in the daily papers, 
where half a dozen are thus disposed of at once at 
the beginning of the parliamentary report :— 


“PRIVATE BUSINESS. 

“ Yesterday, at the time for private business, 
the following bills were read a third time and 
passed, viz., The Pottleton and Bilbury Railway 
and Dock Company’s Bill, The Shoreham Gas 
Works Bill, The Rombury and Ginford Railway Ex- 
tension Bill, and the Chetwold Waterworks Bill.” 





—_—_——_. 
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THE LIFE AND POETRY OF 
D. M. MOIR. 


PART I.—MEMOIRS OF WIS LIFE. 


Scortanp has given birth to many sons of song, 
but to few more worthy of “ everlasting remem- 
brance’’ than the subject of the present notice. 
Under the nom de plume of “ Detra,” for upwards 
of a quarter of a century, he ministered to the 
pleasure of multitudes who never knew to whom 
they were really indebted, and who will, we believe, 
thank us for this brief history of one who, while 
he charmed and entranced their imagination, 
purified their taste, multiplied their objects of 
thought, and, unlike many of his contemporaries, 
frequently directed their minds to the contempla- 
tion of eternal and divine realities. This, how- 
ever, is not our only object, though of itself 
sufficient to justify this brief biographical paper. 
We believe that as accurate technical knowledge— 
the result of special education—is necessary to the 
real comprehension and complete estimate of a 
sculpture by Thorwaldsen or of a picture by 
Guido, so, likewise, to thoroughly comprehend a 
poet, we should know something of his life; 
what were the presages of his early years— 
through what processes of training he passed— 
how his mind was moulded—by what scenes and 
associations he was surrounded—what filled his 
cup with pleasure or bitterness—whether his past 
was strewn with roses or thorns—his home, the 
abode of affection and peace, or the chosen dwell- 
ing-place of discord and misery. 

About five miles east of Edinburgh, on the 
right bank of the Esk, and near the confluence of 
that river with the Frith of Forth, stands the 
ancient town of Musselburgh. It is an “auld 
warld” place of dreamy legends and stirring 
associations. It is a favourite haunt of archzo- 
logists; for within and around it are numerous 
relics of Rome, pagan and papal; crumbling ruins 
of medieval power and medieval religion. Old 
churches, old castles, wells of fabulous sanctity, 
and near at hand, old battle-fields, anent which 
much is still told by old ballads and old crones ! 
Here, too, the lover of scenic beauty can satisfy his 
taste to the full. To the west, from the sweet and 
sunny slopes of Inveresk, Craigmillar, Arthur’s 
Seat, and Edinburgh, are seen hanging high in 
air; the far-off Ochils stand out in soft relief 
from the sky ; away on the bending sea-shore and 
in the waters, are Inchkeith and Bass, and white 
villas and busy towns. Esk, like a living thing 
of beauty, winds gracefully through the woodlands 
its pleasant way to its goal, the sea ; and then, the 
Frith, with its ever-changeful glory of raging 
storm or sunny calm, completes a panorama of 
unequalled loveliness, and one which contributes 
to render Musselburgh a place well calculated to 
awaken and to cherish the poetic faculty in one so 
meditative and impressible as Davip Macsetra 
Moir. 

He was born in Musselburgh, on January 5, 
1798. His parents were respectable citizens. 
His mother was a woman of considerable ability 
and literary taste, to whom he was accustomed to 
submit his poems, previously to publication, nearly 


educated at the grammar school of his native 
town, where he acquired the Greek, Latin and 
French languages, and some knowledge of mathe- 
matics. He was fond of all boyish sports, and 
like boys, too, in such localities and at that time, 
he loved to stray by the river-side, and in sight of 
the remains of bygone ages, to hear afd tell 
marvels of the “ghosts and hobgoblins” by which 
they were haunted, or of the prowess and knightly 
valour of those who once dwelt within or assailed 


* Castled keep and hoary tower.” 


When about thirteen years of age, an eminent 
medical practitioner of the place, Dr. Stewart, 
knowing young Moir and liking his amiable and 
intelligent nature, requested his parents to bind 
David to him. They consented, with the proviso, 
that in his fourth year of apprenticeship, he was 
to be permitted to attend college as a student of 
medicine. 

One of his surviving brothers, Mr. Hugh Moir, 
relates the following anecdote, that illustrates his 
characteristic conscientiousness in the discharge 
of his professional duties. “Late on a Saturday 
night, in the depth of winter, an alarm having 
been given that the body of a poor man who had 
accidentally fallen into the mill-stream, had been 
found at Sea-mill, I accompanied my brother David 
to the place to which the body had been conveyed 
after it had been taken out of the water. Two 
other medical men, besides himself, tried the 
asual means of resuscitation, and persevered in 
their humane efforts till every one present saw 
the case to be utterly hopeless. A cart was then 
ordered, and the body was sent to the house where 
it was ascertained the man had lodged. My 
brother and I returned home. About midnight I 
was surprised on being awakened by him witha 
request that I should accompany him to the house 
to which the body had been taken. It was a 
considerable distance, and in a dirty, narrow close 
at the west end of the town. Off we went, 
accordingly. On entering, my brother desired a 
candle to be lighted; and I, having accompanied 
him, entered into the little room, where we found 
the body covered with a sheet, and a plate of salt 
laid upon the breast. Withdrawing the sheet, 
David anxiously passed his hand over the body to 
ascertain if any warmth still existed. It was 
evidently, on his part, a ‘ hoping against hope.’ 
He was satisfied, however, after having done this; 
and replacing the sheet carefully, we returned 
home. That he had even the shadow of a hope in 
this visit, I do not imagine ; I attribute it solely to 
a nervous anxiety for his own satisfaction.” Thus 
he was when a youth, and thus he remained all his 
days, one of the most conscientious of human 
beings—never satisfied, unless he felt that no 
means had been left untried to benefit those that 
came beneath his care. 

His first effort in poetry was made in 1812, 
when fifteen years of age. The lines, however, 
were of no special worth. His love of literature 
was steadily growing, and he fed it with all the 
books his scant store of pocket-money would 
enable him to purchase. In the last year of his 
apprenticeship he went to Edinburgh, according 
to the agreement made with Dr. Stewart. The 





up to the period of her death, in 1842. He was 


proximity of the Scottish metropolis to his home, 
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enabled him to proceed thither on the Monday and 
return on the Saturday. Every week he was 
accustomed to display with elation the books 
which, by his frugality during the week, he was 
able to purchase at a sale-room in the city, much 
frequented by the students. His literary pro- 
pensities were not permitted to interfere with his 
professional studies, and in 1816, when only 
eighteen years of age, he obtained his diploma as 
asurgeon. It had been his cherished intention 
to join the medical department of the army under 
Lord Wellington ; but as the battle of Waterloo 
brought the war with France to an end, and 
restored peace to Europe, his purpose was baulked. 
He returned home. His apprenticeship was over, 
and he had no practice; so, like many more then 
and now, for want of other, though not more 
congenial, employment, he sat down to cultivate 
his acquaintance with the Muses. The immediate 
result was a few articles in “The Scots Maga- 
zine,’ and an anonymous volume on “The Bom- 
bardment of Algiers,” which brought him neither 
fame nor cash. Still he gained something, and 
that was freedom in expression and a larger 
vocabulary. 

He was soon summoned to more serious duties. 
His father died in 1817. His mother, with her 
family of four children, two younger than himself, 
needed all his help, and he gave it cheerfully. 
He joined a surgeon of extensive practice in the 
town, and, although he had an elder brother, 
became the right arm of his bereaved parent. 
“Many a time,” says his brother Charles, “ have 
I heard my mother, who was a woman of strong 
mind, record with a tearful eye the struggles of 
that period, and the noble bearing of her son 
David, who carried her successfully through all 
her difficulties.” 

In Musselburgh no man was more attached to 
his profession or fagged harder at it, poorly 
requited though he was, than young Moir. Still 
it did not quench his love for poetry. After the 
toil of the day, when all others had retired to rest, 
his candle was burning, and he was busily em- 
ployed with his books and pen. His confidence 
in his powers led him to attempt to win admit- 
tance into the columns of “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
He tried prose and succeeded. After the manner 
of Hood, he essayed rhyme, and was again success- 
ful. Serious poetry then followed on the heels of 
humourous and playful satire and middling prose, 
when th2late William Blackwood, with his wonted 
sagacity aud taste, saw that “Delta” was no 
ordinary poetaster, but a man really possessed of 


“ The vision and the faculty divine.” 


He sought an acquaintance with his previously 
unknown contributor, whose “ soft and beautiful 
pieces ” were rapidly widening the circle of sub- 


scribers to his journal. That interview was the 
commencement of a friendship that lasted for 
years and strengthened every day. By Blackwood 
he was introduced to Professor Wilson and other 
contributors to the magazine. His literary posi- 
tion was thenceforth fixed. We all know with 
what different feelings a man engages in author- 
ship when certain of success, compared with those 
that oppress his heart and cramp his energies while 
doubtful of even the notice of publishers or of the 


public. With wings fresh plumed and a spirit 
| more elastic than ever, Moir now attained heights 
| never reached before. His genius and ability 
| were widely known without, and universally 
| acknowledged within, the world of letters. And 
those qualities of intellect and heart were de- 
veloped and matured that rendered him beloved 
by all who knew him, and that stamp his poetry 
with a special value. 

All this time he was assiduously employed in 
the practical duties of his profession. His patients 
were never neglected for his pen. His reputation 
as a medical man was equal to that which he had 
gained as a poet. Influential friends in Edin- 
burgh, who wished to enjoy the benefit of his skill 
and the pleasure of his society, repeatedly made 
Ixm advantageous offers to leave Musselburgh, 
which he invariably declined. He was, doubtless, 
unwilling to leave his birth-place and its “old 
familiar faces ;” but it is well known that his chief 
reason for remaining in the scene of his early 
labours was, “that he could not forsake his 
practice in a locality where the poor had a claim 
upon him.” He was full of consideration for 
others, and especially for the poor. In him the 
destitute and afflicted always found a firm and 
sympathising friend. ‘“ During the terrible visita- 
tions of the cholera, which were unusually and in- 
deed unprecedentedly severe in the parish to which 
he belonged, Moir was night and day in attend- 
ance upon the sufferers. He undertook, with more 
than the enthusiasm of youth, a toil and risk 
which he might have been well excused in delegat- 
ing to other hands; and often has the morning 
found him watching by the bed of some poor 
inmate of a cottage whom the arrow of the 
pestilence had stricken. That any man with the 
brilliant prospects which were undoubtedly pre- 
sented to Moir, and certainly within his reach, 
should nevertheless have preferred the hard and 
laborious life of a country practitioner, must appear 
inexplicable to those who did not know the tender- 
ness of his heart and the exquisite sympathy of 
his nature.” He was no “ head-artist,” as our 
German neighbours say. His profession was 
regarded as a religious vocation which he was 
called to exercise for the relief and good of men. 
And in this spirit he laboured daily ; seeking his 
reward in the approval of Him whose “ blessing 
maketh rich!” 

On the 8th of June, 1829, he was married 
at Carham church, Northumberland, to Miss 
Catharine E. Bell, of Leith. On both sides, it 
was a union of the purest affection. Now he had 
a home; true, it was often shadowed by trial and 
bereavement, but it always remained what it was 
at the beginning—the abode of domestic happiness 
and love. No man needed such a home more 
than he, and no man ever enjoyed and adorned it 
more. He had eleven children. The early death 
of two of them gave birth to two of the most 
pathetic poems in our language—“ Casa Wappy ” 
and “ Wee Willie.” No one who has ever lost a 
child can read them without tears. They were 
heart-utterances. Fresh from the fountain of 
paternal affection—that then sent forth its waters 
mingled and darkened with those of sore anguish 
—they flowed forth ; and while they relieved the 
bursting heart and throbbing brain of Moir, they 
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have tended to sooth and solace many a mourner | the Scriptures. His own experience led him to 


since. Of them and the “ Domestic Verses,” of which 
they were a part, Jeffrey wrote thus: “ I cannot 
help thanking you, with all my heart, for the deep 
gratification you have afforded me, and the sooth- 
ing, and, I hope, bettering emotions which you 
have excited. I am sure that what you have 
written is more genuine pathos than anything 
almost I have ever read in verse, and is so tender 
and true, so sweet and natural, as to make all 
lower recommendations indifferent.” 

Moir’s chief time for study was (not a very 
eligible one as regards health) after the house was 
shut up for the night, and when all was quiet 
around him. He could then, with some degree of 
comfort and satisfaction, sit down in his library to 
read and write. Even then, from the uncertain- 
ties of his profession, (and the whole of the prac- 
tice was now his, his partner having retired,) he was 
never altogether sure of his time. Often did he 
remark that, whether it was the contrariety of 
human nature, or his own peculiar sensitiveness to 
interruption at such a time, he was most liable to 
be broken in upon when he was most deeply en- 
gaged in writing. His professional duties were so 
harassing that they would have disheartened most 
men from engaging in literature; but he liked it 
too well to give it up, and always seemed happiest 
when employed in it. He was often heard to say 
that he required more sleep than was generally 
allowed to mankind ; consequently, he was never 
an early riser. His frequent professional calls 
during the night made him less so. Up to the 
year 1846, seven o'clock was his usual hour for 
He liked breakfast immediately, and took 


rising. 
it in his dressing-gown and slippers, when his 


medical engagements did not require haste. He 
then went into his library, where he remained 
until nine. Then he dressed, and was ready for 
the business of the day in half an hour after. 
From the year 1846, (in which he had met with a 
severe accident, through the running away of the 
horse and the overturning of the phacton in which 
he was, by which one of his hip joints was 
irremediably injured,) he seldom rose to breakfast ; 
his day’s exertions were now so severe to him, and 
his nights so often sleepless, from pain in the 
injured limb, that he required this indulgence. He 
breakfasted now at eight, and read his letters in 
bed; then rose and dressed, and came down-stairs 
to his day’s labours so fresh and cheerfal, that 
those who knew the restlessness and sufferings of 
his nights could not but wonder to see him. 
When he had to write his “ Lectures on Poetry,” 
it happened to be the season of the year when 
sickness is most common; so that, until ten or 
eleven o’clock at night, he seldom was able to 
enter his study. On going to his bed-room, some- 
times at three in the morning, his mind was so 
engrossed with his subject, that it used to be five 
and six o’clock before he slept. This, however, he 
never allowed to interfere with his breakfast hour, 
and his wonted time for rising. 

Thus much for a portion of his inner life. Moir 
was not tainted with the scepticism so common in 
his early days, nor was he indifferent to the claims 
of spiritual religion, like many of his eminent con- 
temporaries. He satisfied himself with regard to 
the genuineness, authenticity, and inspiration of 





feel his need of such a Saviour as the Bible reveals 
the Lord Jesus Christ to be ; and he found him to 
be “able to save to the uttermost.” He never 
thought a day well spent unless a portion of it had 
been devoted to the word of God; and on the 
Sabbath, the time on other days usually spent in 
miscellaneous reading, was given to the study of 
the sacred volume. Regularly every day he called 
his family together to worship, which he conducted 
with the greatest fervour and solemnity. Like 
Abraham, he “commanded his household after 
him ;” leading them by precept and by the elo- 
quence of a devout life into the “ way of blessed- 
ness.” 

Thus happy in his sweet home, loving and be- 
loved ; successful in his profession and in literature ; 
rich in the affection of the poor, of the unfortunate, of 
the wise, and of both the good and great, he reached 
the 22nd of June, 1851. On that day, on dis- 
mounting at a patient’s door, his already injured 
limb was severely hurt. It was the Sabbath fore- 
noon. He was an elder of the church, and although 
suffering great pain, he was in his place in the 
afternoon. On returning home, he was obliged to 
go to bed. The next day he ventured out in his 
carriage to see a patient a few miles from his 
home. Mrs. Moir accompanied him. “ Catha- 
rine,” he said, as they returned, “I am resigned 
to the Almighty’s will, whensoever it may please 
him to call me. I have been trying for some time 
past to live every day as if it were my last.” He 
knew he was near the goal. 

The following week, finding himself no better, 
he left home with Mrs. Moir and their little boy, 
named John Wilson, after the Professor, hoping to 
derive benefit from a short relaxation from his 
ordinary engagements. They reached Ayr in the 
afternoon. The night following he had but little 
rest. The next day, Wednesday, July the 2nd, he 
drove to the cottage where Burns was born, to 
show it to Mrs. Moir and his son. On getting back 
to the inn, he was seized with a violent spasm in 
the stomach. Mrs. Moir wished to call in a medi- 
cal man; but he refused decisively, hoping to 
return home the following day. The night brought 
with it an unusual degree of refreshing repose. 
He rose reinvigorated. Instead of at once return- 
ing to Musselburgh, he would defer doing so till 
Saturday, and in the mean time go on to Dum- 
fries, and visit a friend. He did so. Dumfries 
was safely reached, and he was warmly and gladly 
welcomed by Aird. On the Thursday evening, 
with wife and child and friend, he was walking 
quietly by the Nith side, enjoying the serene beauty 
of the place, rendered all the more lovely by the 
gorgeous flush of a July sunset, when he was 
seized again with spasm, and “ his face,” says his 
biographer, “collapsed as if he had been struck 
through with a musket ball.” With difficulty he 
got back to his hotel. His eldest son, one of the 
house-surgeons of the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, 
was soon on the spot with an eminent medical man 
of the town. The symptoms were dangerous ; and 
the most eminent members of the profession in the 
town and the neighbouring metropolis tendered 
their services the moment they became acquainted 
with his state. But they could afford no hope, 
and the painful duty of making their opinion known 
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to Mrs. Moir devolved on Mr. Aird. He had, 
however, anticipated them. During their brief 
absence from his room, he said to his wife, “Catha- 
rine, my hours are numbered: I feel that I am 
not to be long with you. But do not let me dis- 
tress you, or I will say no more. Look at me, my 
wife, and see, I am perfectly resigned to the will 
of an all-wise Providence. Have faith. God will 
protect you and our children.” He then calmly 
gave directions how the children were to be placed, 
and the general arrangements of the family made, 
when he was no more. 

When it was known throughout Dumfries that 
“ Delta” was dying, the feeling amongst all classes 
was one of universal sympathy and regret. With 
one mind, his professional brethren volunteered all 
the help they could render. And their attention 
was so prompt and tender that Moir said, on being 
told of their solicitude to be of service, “‘ What 
am I, a poor sinner, that everybody should be so 
kind to me?” and the tear trickled down his 
cheek. 

On Saturday morning he was visibly weaker. 
His children and relatives, Mr. John Blackwood, 
and his esteemed pastor, the Rev. Mr. Beveridge, 
of Inveresk, gathered around his bed. His mind 
was peaceful and happy. He had anticipated the 
day of dying ; and now that it had come, he could 
patiently and prayerfully await its solemn issues. 
He knew in whom he had believed. “In the 
afternoon,” writes Mr. Aird, “he became more 
restless than ever, and complained of a pain in one 
side, so agonizing that he durst not draw his 
breath. A mustard blister was applied, which 
gave him a little relief. But a deep sinking was 
now visible. Mr. Blackwood and I were hastily 
summoned. On entering the chamber I saw that 
death was there. The dying man’s brother and 
his children were on his left, hanging about him; 
on his right was his wife, true to her sleepless 
watch of love, and he was patting her cheek, faintly 
exclaiming, ‘My wife!’ His eye was glazing 
fast ; but he saw Mr. Blackwood and myself, and 
beckoned us to draw near. He took me by the 
hand and bade me farewell. I could only say, as I 
bent over him, ‘ Our blessed Lord will take care 
of you.’ He pressed my hand fervently in token 
of his faith and hope. Then upon my head he 
laid his right hand, and gave me his blessing, his 
hand rising and falling at every clause, as he pro- 
nounced it with a solemnity and fulness which I 
am not likely to forget. Of Mr. Blackwood, he 
inquired after the health of one of his brothers who 
had been unwell, and expressed himself thankful 
on learning that he was better. He then gave 
him his blessing also, and bade him farewell for 
time. After renewed expressions of affection to 
his brother and family, now putting his hand upon 
the heads of his children, and now upon the head 
of his wife, he prayed that a blessing might’ rest 
upon them and his little ones at home, ‘ Jeanie 
and Emy and Osy’—so he fondly styled them— 
and on his brother and his absent friends ; and he 
specially begged his daughter Elizabeth to convey 
his blessing to her husband, who, as a partner, had 
given him the greatest satisfaction and comfort, 
and had proved himself a most worthy son-in-law. 
‘And now may the Lord my God,’ he prayed 





aloud, naming every syllable with great solemnity, 





‘not separate between my soul and my body till 
he has made a final and eternal separation between 
my soul and sin: for the sake of my Redeemer.” 

The end was near. Despite of every means 
employed to alleviate them, his sufferings increased. 
And at two o’clock on Sabbath morning, July 6th, 
1851, he entered into rest. And thus died one of 
the gentlest, kindest, and most gifted of men—one 
who never was known to make an enemy, or to 
lose a friend. 

The inhabitants of Musselburgh showed theirdeep 
sense of his worth by meeting and requesting that 
the funeral might be a public one. The town 
council met,and presented the wish of theburgesses, 
with a letter of condolence to the bereaved family. 
On Thursday, July the 10th, the funeral took place. 
Business was suspended, and the bells of the 
churches tolled mournfully. The provost, magis- 
trates, and town council, the kirk-session of Inver- 
esk, professors and members of the University of 
Edinburgh, Wilson, Alison, Aytown, and Christison, 
the Very Reverend Principal Lee, with the clergy 
of Edinburgh and Musselburgh, the Messrs. Black- 
wood, Hugh Millar, and many other eminent and 
learned persons, with a vast concourse besides, 
assembled to follow to the grave the mortal remains 
of him whom they all loved so well. 

They laid him down in the quiet church-yard of 
Inveresk, beside “‘ Casa Wappy.” 





A LADY’S JOURNEY IN VAN DIEMEN’S 
LAND IN 1836. 


THE time had arrived when it was necessary for 
the writer to quit the kind friends with whom she 
had been spending six months in the country; and 
return to her home in Hobart Town. We accord- 
ingly left in the carriage at an early hour in the 
morning. The road on which we travelled was 
very good for about eight miles; it was then 
terminated by a tier of hills, most appropriately 
named the Rocky Hills, for they consist of one 
mass of rock, on which it seemed wonderful how 
horses could keep their footing, or the trees find 
sufficient soil to take root in; yet a bridle path ran 
over them, and sometimes even ladies rode across. 

On arriving here, we dismounted from the car- 
riage, which returned, and set out on foot to cross 
the hills. The children were carried over, as also 
our light luggage, while all the rest of the party 
walked. After proceeding about a mile, we arrived 
at the place where the light spring-cart, drawn by 
two strong horses, which we had engaged, was 
waiting us, the roughness of the road, which 
rendered it impossible for any vehicle to cross the 
hills, having prevented its coming further. Since 
that time, a good road has been made; but at 
the period I mention, such a thing was not even 
thought of. 

Our destination for that night was the house of 
a most respectable settler, who, being a man of 
industry and perseverance, had built his house by 
the side of a stream, and established a flour-mill ; 
it was the only one for many miles around, and he 
was doing extremely well. Their one spare bed- 
room was prepared for our use, and they appeared 
to possess every comfort usually found in an Eng- 
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lish farm-house of the upper class. They had then 
been settled about ten years. We passed a very 
comfortable night, and left them on the next 
morning, with many thanks for their hospitality. 
The next settler’s house was ten miles distant ; the 
following one, thirty-three, so that we had the 
option of making either of these our resting-place 
for the night. On arriving at the first of these 
houses, a mere hut, inhabited by settlers of the 
poorest class, my brother judged it the wisest plan 
to proceed no further, as we had several young 
children with us, and between us and the next 
station lay the Sugar-loaf, a conical mountain, so 
named from its form. The road over this, which 
leads almost over its peak, was rough in the ex- 
treme, rendering it necessary to walk continually ; 
and indeed it was too long and fatiguing a journey 
for us to have performed that afternoon. We 
therefore remained at the little hut; the good 
woman who lived there gladly offering to do all in 
her power for us, in her husband’s absence. We 
had taken her completely by surprise, and she had 
nothing in the house, in the way of provisions, 
except some salt pork and bread. Her own bed 
she would have cheerfully resigned to us, but she 
had no sheets. However, she told us that a family 
had lately come down to settle near her, and 
pointed out, about three miles across a marsh, the 
smoke of their house, which we could discern 
through the trees. My brother therefore gallopped 
off on a foraging expedition in that direction, while 
we remained anxiously awaiting his return. 

In about an hour we saw him riding back, at so 
funereal a pace, that it gave very little promise of 
success. He called out, as he approached, “ Here, 
you see, I return as I went, empty-handed,” 
showing us, at the same time, that this was liter- 
ally the case; then slowly descending from his 
horse, though with a countenance by no means so 
doleful as his words might have led us to expect, 
he with great care removed his hat, which was 
full of eggs, packed in among the wiry grass from 
the marsh, and thus at once accounted for the 
deliberation of his movements. He told us that 
he found the new settler grinding corn in a coffee- 
mill, which he had nailed up to a tree, his sister 
standing beside him, with a pudding basin, to catch 
the flour as it fell. This gentleman had sent all 
his stores, luggage, and bedding, ete., round by 
water, his house lying on the coast. The small 
traders are ill-manned, and often very irregular in 
their voyages, and he had arrived some days, and 
was still awaiting the vessel. He was, consequently, 
almost without everything. He told my brother 
further, that it took them almost a day to obtain 
flour enough for a loaf, and fairly langhed when he 
was asked for sheets, being without blankets him- 
self. His hens, and a few immediate necessaries, 
had been sent on some time previously; he was 
able, therefore, to give us plenty of eggs, which 
were very acceptable. 

We all stowed ourselves away for the night, in 
the most convenient manner possible in so small a 
space. My brother’s bed was made up in the seed 
trough, whick, as he unfortunately was rather tall, 
proved so uncomfortabie a resting-place, that he 
rose in the night, went out to the wheat-stack, 
and drawing out three sheaves on the side away 
from the wind, placed himself in the hollow thus 





formed, and slept, as he declared, most comfort- 
ably. 

» there was not such a thing as a washing- 
basin to be obtained, we performed our ablutions 
next morning at a little stream which glided in 
front of the house. Our kind hostess indignantly 
refused to receive the slightest remuneration for 
all her trouble ; but we afterwards met with her 
husband, and found an opportunity of repaying him 
£1 for the two bushels of wheat our horses had 
eaten (wheat being then 10s. per bushel), as no 
ther description of fodder was obtainable for them 
there. Early in the morning we arrived at the foot 
of the Sugar-loaf. As it is so steep as to appear al- 
most perpendicular, we all dismounted and walked, 
and the horses drew up the empty cart, the road be- 
ing so precipitous that in England such a thing as 
taking up any vehicle on wheels would not be 
credited. We at length reached the summit, after a 
most scrambling, fatiguing walk. Here we beheld 
(to use the words of a recent writer on the same 
romantic scenery) “a wide extent of hills and 
vales, or rather ravines, spread far around and 
beneath ; all robed in dim-hued forests, which in 
the distance looked brown and rusty, and the nearer 
portions only displaying the skeleton forms of the 
universal gum-trees, in a more gaunt and unpleas- 
ing aspect—so gaunt and grim and gnarled were 
they, with such vicious twists and doublings in 
their gray-white trunks—such misshapen carica- 
tures of arms and legs scrambling all abroad, such 
odd little holes and clefts, making squinting eyes 
and gaping mouths in elvish faces, with scratchy, 
scrubby-looking wigs of dry leaves. Here and 
there portions of the rocky cliffs that overhung the 
road assumed strange and picturesque forms; 
sometimes draped with creeping plants, or clasped 
around in a rugged embrace by long-armed forest 
tree roots, knotted over them like mighty cables.” 

The descent was equally steep, so that we found 
it quite necessary to walk down also, and might 
with truth have said, we crossed the Sugar-loaf 
with a spring cart, not in it; the only alteration in 
our proceedings being, that the leading horse 
was taken out of the cart, and a large bush fas- 
tened to the hinder wheels, to act as a drag. This 
same leading horse had attracted our attention 
several times previously, from his unusual sa- 
gacity. He was, I think, the most ungainly- 
looking animal I ever beheld; his head perched 
at the end of a long neck that appeared as if 
stretched out in astonishment at itself, and with 
four long legs that looked as if they were not 
his own, but had been borrowed for the occasion; 
in fact, he reminded me exactly of the horses 
children sometimes make of two or three potatoes 
and some pegs. On seeing this uncouth object 
walking down the zig-zag path, close behind the 
little children, I called to the driver to ask if he 
would not walk over them; and was greatly 
amused at hearing the confidential way in which 
he enjoined him to take care not to hurt the 
children. as there was plenty of room for both 
parties. 

“You just go quietly down; go on the other 
side, and don’t hurt the children; and mind, now, 
you stop at the bottom, and don’t drink too much 
water.” 


The horse appeared perfectly to understand all 
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these injunctions ; he walked off to the other side 
of the road, and on reaching the foot of the hill, 
most obediently drank very little water, and looked 
wistfully up for his master. It was the approved 
way of lunching on reaching the foot, as there 
was here a stream of water, the only one occurring 
during the day’s journey. After our rough and 
fatiguing walk, we gladly followed so judicious a 
precedent. It had not rained for weeks, so that 
the fragments of the last passers-by were still 
strewed about; and we were amused to find a 
band-box, which had evidently contained provisions, 
stuck up in a bush. “Christy’s superfine, Lon- 
don,” looked rather out of place in so wild a spot. 

Our road next lay over a plain—a very pleasant 
change after the Sugar-loaf. We proceeded over 
it at full speed, to the house of a settler, who was 
prepared to receive us for the night. He had 
been frequently advised to establish an inn, as his 
house was the stopping-place for every one on this 
route ; but with true Scotch hospitality he declined 
this proposal, saying that it would only be refusing 
to welcome travellers, and that, as long as he had 
aroof over his head, his doors should be open to all. 
He gave up his own room to us, and made up a 
shake-down for himself in his sitting-room: my 
brother was accommodated in the same manner. 

He feelingly described to us next day, the 
amusement our host’s proceedings afforded him. 
With true politeness, he first hoped that it would 
not be disagreeable if he smoked, as he found it a 
great “soother.” As my brother was wishing for 
the same indulgence, he replied that, on the con- 
trary, it would afford him the opportunity of joining 
him inacigar. Our host then said, that it was 
his custom to take also a “ sup of parritch ” every 
night, after he was in bed. This he did, having 
previously drawn on a red worsted nightcap ; then 
lighting his pipe, he stretched himself flat on his 
back, and gave utterance, every now and then, to 
a series of moral reflections of Spartan brevity, in 
the broadest Scotch, which, delivered amid puffs of 
smoke, produced a tout-ensemble so comical, that, 
as my brother told us, smoking on his part was 
entirely precluded by his silent laughter, and he 
could only raise himself on his elbow, to look at 
the strange appearance he presented. 

On the following day, we resumed our journey. 
We stopped for the night at the house of a naval 
surgeon, who had come out from England, two or 
three years in advance of his family, to make 
preparations for them, as his wife declined emi- 
grating until there was a house in readiness for 
her reception. The last time we had seen him, 
he was in full uniform at a dinner party, at 
Government House, and he now presented a great 
contrast, in his white jacket and trowsers, taki 
the greatest pains to make us comfortable. His 
house was nearly finished, but being by no means 
in a habitable state, we had supper in the little 
hut, which had served as his temporary habitation. 
On seeing its limited capabilities, I could not help 
thinking that his wife was wise to remain at 
home till some preparations had been made for 
her. He was on the eve of returning to England 
to bring out his family, and in consequence, every- 
thing was in a state of great confusion. He had 
killed and eaten all his live stock, dug up and 
consumed all his potatoes, on the economical prin- 
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ciple of leaving nothing behind him to be wasted. 
His little pharmacopeia hung against the wall, 
under which, as the room was very small, the 
dining-table stood; and he recommended us to be 
careful not to eat magnesia instead of salt, amid 
the disarrangement of his possessions. One fowl 
he particularly recommended, as having been 
killed a day or two: “ of the other,” he said, “I 
cannot speak so certainly, as I waited till this 
morning to kill it, that it might lay an egg for 
your breakfast to-morrow.” This ingenious method 
of making the most of what remained to him, 
greatly diverted us. 

After supper, as our friend’s hut contained no 
accommodation for so many to sleep, we proceeded 
to the house of a neighbouring settler, who was 
absent at the time, but had most kindly left the 
key of his house with Dr. H that he might 
have our beds prepared there. There was a broad 
stream of water between us and this house, which 
we crossed by stepping-stones, and formed quite a 
picturesque procession, the men carrying over the 
children and carpet-bags, the seniors as often 
stepping off the stones as on them, which catas- 
trophe was announced by exclamations in various 
keys, while our guides carried large pieces of 
lighted bark, which lit up the surrounding scenery 
with a bright glare, and served as torches. 

The next day we arrived at the main road, 
where a carriage with real springs met us, and 
conveyed us to our home. The kindness and hos- 
pitality with which we had been received and 
welcomed during the whole of our journey were 
not to be surpassed, and in almost every case, too, 
it was from people we had never seen before, and 
who did not even know our names; but they had 
cheerfully given us all and everything in their 
power, in the liberal and open-hearted way which 
is generally to be met with in the bush. People 
say a great many sensible things about the 
delights of the primitive way of life of our fore- 
fathers; but I feel convinced that it is much 
pleasanter to read of than we should find it in 
experience ; for although it may be very well, when 
compelled by necessity, to live in the charmingly 
independent way, as it is styled, in which we had 
performed our journey, I yet think I never valued 
the comforts and refinements of civilized life so 
much as after being temporarily deprived of them ; 
and when settled again in my comfortable home, 
I felt how much cause I had to be grateful for the 
many blessings I possessed. 





THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 


ALMSGIVING, rightly bestowed, is the surest and 
safest way of thriving. 


They that do good with what they have shall have 
more to do good with. 


Do we hope that praising God will be the busincss 
of our eternity? Surely, then, we ought to make it 
the business of our time. 


Lip labour, if that be all, is but lost labour in serv- 
ing God. 


Be sure your sin will find you out. 


If God be for us, who can be against us ? 





























THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Barieties. 


——~— 


Curious Position or A WreEn’s Nest.—Two saw- 
yers were cutting a log of Stettin oak, 26 inches square, 
at Sunderland. About the centre of the log a large hole 
was discovered, 104 inches in length by or inches in 
breadth, filled with moss, feathers, hair, etc., and contain- 
ing seven bird’s eggs, which, from the diminutive size, are 
considered to be wren’s eggs. The tree, from its immense 
size, is supposed to be of about 150 years’ growth. The 
moss forming the wren’s nest was as fresh as if it had 
only been pulled yesterday. 


Masons.—The diligent inquirer into the historical rela- 
tions of building will assign a high place in his inquiry to 
the business of the mason. It would be difficult indeed to 
mention any other business so closely connected with the 
progress of our race, to which science and art are so much 
indebted—to which religion itself owes so many of its 
nobler influences. The mason has joined together, in one 
unbroken chain, the two extremes of civilization. His 
genius is alike conspicuous on the rudely sculptured pillar 
of the cromlech and the exquisitely proportioned columns 
of the Parthenon. He built the altars from which arose 
the smoke of human sacrifice, and he reared the temples 
in which no sacrifice is offered but that of a contrite heart. 
Centuries before the dawn of civilization in the empires of 
the west, he constructed those monuments of rude but 
magnificent grandeur which moulder now upon the banks 
of the Ganges and the Nile. It was he who reared the 
stately temples of Minerva and Jupiter, which are so inse- 
parably associated with all that is noble in Grecian philo- 
sophy—all that is beautiful in Grecian art. And in the 
dark ages which followed the downfall of western civiliza- 
tion, when the temples of Rome were ruined, the palaces 
of the Cesars plundered, the Pantheon despoiled, the am- 
phitheatres laid waste, it was he who reared up the noble 
piles of Christian architecture, which ushered in a new era 
in the history of the world, and another and a more benefi- 
cent period of human existence. 


Tux Trrmovse.—The activity of birds when they have 
young is most surprising. Dr. Macgillivray records the 
observations made by a friend on a pair of blue titmice 
when rearing their young. The parent birds began their 
labour of love at half-past three o’clock in the morning, 
and did not leave off till after eight o’clock in the evening, 
after being almost incessantly engaged for nearly seventeen 
hours. Mr. Weir counted their various returns to the nest, 
and found them to be 475. Up to four o’clock, as a break- 
fast, they were fed twelve times; between five and six, 
forty times, flying to and from a plantation more than 150 
yards from their nest; between nine and ten o’clock, they 
fed them forty-six times, and they continued at their work 
till the time specified, sometimes bringing in a single large 
caterpillar, and at other times two or three small ones, 
The number of destructive insects removed by birds when 
feeding their young must be astonishing, if they are in any 
degree as active as the two blue titmice so patiently ob- 
served by Mr. Weir on the 4th of July, 1837. Great as 
the number of returns to the nest seems to be, it certainly 
does not exceed that of the common window swallow.— 
White’s Popular History of Birds. 


RELIGION consists, not in the doing of extraordinary 
things, but in the doing common things extraordinarily 
well.— Port Royal Memoirs. 


Compasston.—If a man be compassionate towards the 
affliction of others, it shows that his heart is like the noble 
tree that is wounded itself when it gives the balm.— 
Bacon. 


“Harp Lives.’”—Whence is this expression, so com- 
mon, particularly among seafaring men, derived ?>—S. A. H. 
—{ Line was formerly sy nonymous | with Zot. Thus the 
Bible version of Psalm xvi. 6, is, “The lines are fallen 
unto me in pleasant places ; yea, I have a goodly heritage :” 
while in the Prayer Book we read, “The lot has fallen unto 
me in a fair ground ; yea, I have a goodly heritage.” Hard 
Lines is therefore equivalent to Hard Lot.—Notes and 
Queries. 





Tne Frost is God’s plough, which he drives through 
every inch of ground in the world, opening each clod, and 
pulverising the whole. 


Sten or NationaL Prosprriry.—A jocund farmer 
returning home in his wagon, after delivering a load of 
corn, is a more certain sign of national prosperity than 
: nobleman riding in his “chariot to the opera or play- 

ouse, 


A Fett Hovse.—An ingenious hatter, of Paris, has 
constructed a house of felt, made out of 24,000 old hats! 
This house contains parlours, dining and bed-rooms, and 
akitchen. It is erected upon a platform upon the plain of 
St. Denis, and can be transported from place to place. 


Vauve or Resistance.—A certain amount of opposi- 
tion is a great help toa man. Kites rise against and not 
with the wind. Even a head-wind is better than none. 
No man ever worked his passage anywhere in a dead calm, 
Let no man wax pale, therefore, because of opposition. Op- 
position is what he wants, and must have to be good for 
anything. Hardship is the native soil of manhood and 
self-reliance. He that canndt abide the storm without 
flinching or quailing, strips himself in the sunshine, and 
lies down by the way-side, to be overlooked and forgotten. 
He who braces himself to the struggle when the winds 
blow, gives up when they have done, and falls asleep in the 
stillness which follows. 


Loox Forwarps.—Dr. Johnson justly observes : “ The 
business of life is to go forward: he who sees evil in 
prospect, meets it in his way; but he who catches it by 
retrospection, turns back to find it. That which is feared 
may sometimes be avoided ; but that which is regretted to- 
day may be regretted to-morrow. We should, to be use- 
ful, decidedly condemn the indulgence of brooding over 
circumstances and events that thought cannot mend, be- 
cause it unstrings the mind; and that once done, it is sur- 
prising with what rapidity all its peace unravels itself; 
and how much it loses of the power of judging rightly on 
the mixed condition of human affairs.” 


Noruine witnovut its Resutt.—Each sin, it has 
been said, carries its knife; and it may be said with equal 
justice that each sin has its pencil, in which it is engaged 
in painting its own picture on the tablet of the human 
memory. ‘The work is one which we may not see; for the 
artist is one who labours under cover, and leaves the re- 
sult to be discovered by the future. It is not until the 
acid of the daguereotypist is applied to the clouded plate 
that the picture which lies underneath is uncovered. 


A BEAuTIFUL Mortto.—The young ladies of the class 
that recently graduated at Mount Holyoke, adopted for 
their motto, “ Ow Rest is Above,” the initial letters of 
which were engraven upon a ring worn by each member. 





HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 
No. III. 


A NaATIvE of Kent—a humane and gallant general, whose 
last great enterprise, undertaken and conducted with de- 
termination and energy, in spite of feeble health, has won 
him martial fame; but the triumphs of which it was not 
his lot to share. 

(The enigma may be solved by identifying the five subjoined 
characters, whose initials supply the successive letters of the 
person’s name.) 

1. A good, benevolent English bishop, whose virtues 
protected his bishopric from the invasion of his country’s 
foe. 

2. The prime minister of Sweden’s best and heroic 
monarch. 

3. A Swiss pastor, who is better known by his study of 
the face than of the heart. 

4, A French oy rong the author of a beautiful and 
instructive work of fiction. 

5. A bishop and historian, contemporary with the learned 
Athanasius. 




















